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PREFACE TO A NEW VOLUME 


After a lapse of a year, Una Sancta herewith resumes publication 
under a new editor. 

The position and purpose of Una Sancta, however, remain un- 
changed. The beginning of Volume X is an appropriate occasion for 
reaffirming that position and that purpose. 

The Una Sancta Associates believe in One Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church that shall abide for ever. We believe that the divine 
life of the Church has three centers upon earth—the parish, the fam- 
ily, and the individual.. We shall endeavor to stimulate the Church’s 
annual round of liturgical living and devotion at all three points. 

We believe that the Church of the Augsburg Confession is the 
true visible Church upon earth. We subscribe without qualification 
to her Confessions because they have been taken from the Divine 
Revelation and are grounded firmly and well therein. . 

We hold the Church of the Augsburg Confession to be Catholic by 
virtue of her adherence to the doctrines revealed by God the Holy 
Ghost through the Sacred Scriptures and witnessed to by the Fathers 
of the Church in every place and every generation. 

We hold the Church of the Augsburg Confession to be genuinely 
Evangelical because of her insistence upon the primacy of the doctrine 
of Justification by grace for Christ’s sake through faith. 

We observe—and we shall continue to report on—with sympathy 
the efforts of the members of the Protestant denominations in this 
country and abroad to import, in the face of the contradictions of their 
past, a greater measure of Catholicity into their midst. We observe— 
and we shall continue to report on—with equal sympathy the efforts 
of Latin and Eastern priests and laics, in the face of no less contra- 
dictory pasts, to impart a more Evangelical aspect to their denomin- 
ations. 

We deplore the neglect of the Word of God in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures and in the Holy Sacraments that mark the Church in our time, 
and we regard the restoration of a greater measure of Sacramental 
life and Biblical knowledge as the most imperative need of the Church 
of the Augsburg Confession throughout the world today. Specifically, 
we stand for the return of the Sacrament of the Altar to its proper 
place as the chief Service of our parish-churches at least every Sunday 
and major holy day. We call for a greater appreciation of the sig- 
nificance and value, corporately and individually, of Holy Baptism. 
We lament the neglect of Private Absolution by our clergy and our 
people and we seek a general return to our Church of this salutary 
institution. We desire a more general and a more serious study of the 
Sacred Scriptures and of the Church’s Confessions taken from the 
Scriptures, for the fortification of our people’s faith and for their 
guidance in holier living in the complex world of the mid-twentieth 
century. 
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We believe that provision should be made for consecrating to the 
service of Christ within the framework of the Church of the Augsburg 
Confession the lives of those men and women to whom God has im- 
parted the virtue to live virgin lives—a more excellent gift, according 
to the Confessions, than Holy Matrimony. The female diaconate is a 
promising beginning, but only a beginning, and we earnestly pray for 
vocations to the communal service of God here and abroad in the min- 
istry of mercy, in the ministry of teaching, in the ministry of inter- 
cession, and in the Sacred Ministry of the Holy Gospel. 

We believe that the education of the young is a responsibility 
divinely imposed first of all on the home and secondarily on the 
Church, and that it is the proper concern of secular society and of the 
state only when the home and the Church have abdicated their func- 
tion. We intend to support as God gives us the opportunity those in- 
stitutions, those agencies, and those movements that seek to educate 
the Church’s youth within the home and the Church. 

For the fulfillment of these aims and objectives the Una Sancta 
Associates solicit the prayers and the intercessions of our magazine’s 
readers and friends. The Editorial Staff 


CHRIST IS NIGH! 


Vox clara ecce intonat—Hark, a thrilling voice is sounding: thus 
begins the Office hymn from Lauds for Advent, sounding through the 
Church with majestic fanfare, waking her and her children from their 
sleep, directing their gaze upward. There is seen the approach of a 
new star, casting Its beams upon a troubled, restless world; a world 
oppressed by sin and its consequences. But a 
new day is approaching. 

This “day” of the Lord is for each gener- 
ation and in each era a coming: a coming not 
out of time, but from Him Who is above the 
limitations of time. A coming which is not 
only an intense yearning, but which is a real- 
ity; which is not only a promise, but which is 
fulfillment; which is not something past, but 
ever present. 





This mysterious, unfathomable coming of 
Christ, Holy Church has endeavored to de- 
scribe through His threefold Advent: Christ 
has come! The Promised One of the Father 
took upon Himself our nature and appeared 
in this world. He grew, matured, a tender 
sprig on an old stem, a divine sprout sunk 
deeply into this dark earth. In Him were all the promises of the 
Prophets fulfilled — 











He comes! For now is salvation nearer than when we believed. 
Again is experienced the approach of that shining Star Who is called 
the Light of the world. Today is experienced how that Light works 
Itself into our time, our people, our homes and hearts. Harden not 
your hearts while it is still day! Let the light of His Grace in Word 
and Sacraments penetrate the deepest and darkest recesses of the 
soul, for today you become a partaker of His miraculous birth! 

He is coming! The divine Judge will be revealed in His power 
and glory. The Light of God will shine with the brilliance of light- 
ning. The “sign of the Son of man” will be revealed. The world which 
nailed Him to the Cross, thereby thinking to have rid itself of Him 
for all times, will stand in a new relationship to Him. Christ is already 
present, though hidden from human eye, present by virtue of His res- 
urrection and ascension! But suddenly He will step out of conceal- 
ment, even as we suddenly find ourselves before an insurmountable 
mountain that was hidden from view until suddenly illumined by a 
flash of lightning tearing the dark night. Such a coming is described 
by the untranslatable Parousia, and is anticipated in every Eucharist. 
I am Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the Ending, He Who is and 
Who was and Who is to come, the Almighty. 


As we stand in the light of Him Who is the Light, we become 
aware that we are a people of unclean lips, and dwell in the midst of 
people of unclean lips (Isaiah 6:5). We stand in desperate need of 
purification, and permit St. John the Baptist to exhort us to real Ad- 
vent contrition and repentance that we might approach the Crib and 
worship the Incarnation of God with the proper disposition of heart 
and mind, withdrawing our minds from temporal things, and con- 
templating the mystery of our Lord’s birth. This need for repentance 
is impressed upon us by Mother Church in the Advent violet which 
adorns her altars and sacred ministers. But since we will soon share 
anew the incarnation as it will be rendered present in the Christ-Mass, 
Advent is mixed with joy so that the Christian soul raises its heart 
and with Our Lady praises God: My soul doth magnify the Lord, and 
my spirit hath rejoiced in God, my Savior. R.K. 


The Bridegroom comes, awake, 
Your lamps with gladness take: 
Hallelujah ! 
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RECOVERING THE DOCTRINE 
OF THE CHURCH 


The soul and spirit of any movement is the living expression of 
its underlying principles. Every movement in the history of Christian 
life and faith can trace its rise and development to certain definite 
awakenings. This is also true of what we now term the Liturgical 
Revival, using the word “liturgical” in the broadest sense. A more 
comprehensive name would be the “Catholic awakening” in the Lu- 
theran Church, using “catholic” in both its sense of “universal” and 
in its sacramental sense, as over against a bald, Calvinistic Protes- 
tantism. 


This awakening began in Germany immediately after the eigh- 
teenth century. It was a reaction to the late eighteenth century ra- 
tionalism of the Lutheran Church, during which period her faith and 
her worship well nigh disappeared. The Confessions were discarded 
and the historic faith gave place to naturalistic and theistic concep- 
tions of God and religion. Revelation was for the most part discred- 
ited and the Sacred Scriptures were no longer believed. The Sacra- 
ments fell into abuse and gross neglect. The doctrine that the Church 
as a divinely-created organism, like the doctrines of baptismal grace 
and regeneration and of the Real Presence in the Eucharist, was com- 
pletely rejected. The result was a barren Church with no spiritual life 
to quicken the pulse of the soul. 


Like every revival of life in the Church, the Liturgical revival was 
born in the soul of a man who saw at once the need of the Church he 
dearly loved and the spiritual famine of the people. That man was 
Johann Konrad Wilhelm Loehe. Loehe was born in the year 1808, 
shortly before the Tractarian Movement, or the Oxford Revival, be- 
gan in England. He was educated at Nuremberg under the influence 
of the sainted Rector C. L. Roth. It is said of Loehe that he was one 
of those characters whose spiritual life was consistent from his Bap- 
tismal day. His ministry was one of deep piety, and a constant witness 
to the soundness of the Lutheran Confessions. It was also said of him 
that when celebrating the Eucharist, that he was “liturgically majes- 
tic.” He is, as all Lutherans know, the father-founder of the famous 
Inner Mission Center at Neuendettelsau. It was there, too, that the 
Lutheran diaconate began. 


In 1848, when the relation between the Church and State became 
strained, he wrote his famous Proposal of a Union of Lutheran Chris- 
tians for the Apostolic Life. There is the first hint of the awakening 
and the need which he saw, as well as the remedy he proposed for the 
deadness of his day. In: this proposal, Father Loehe recommended 
strict obligations to the Lutheran Confessions, and insisted upon the 
sacramental integrity of the Church, especially regarding the Sacra- 
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ment of the Altar. Loehe’s influence upon conservative Lutheranism 
in America is too well-known to require detail here. 


Associated with Loehe was Friederich Julius Stahl, a converted 
Jew, whose sincerity and piety was beyond question. He too, began 
to advocate the same principles as Loehe, pleading especially for a 
return to the strict confessionalism of old Lutheran days, both in doc- 
trine and in worship. He labored constantly to restore the use of the 
Office of the Keys and Confession and to revive the ancient order of 
sacramental worship; he vehemently opposed anything which savored 
of Reformed theology. He manifested a Catholic consciousness from 


the beginning, and like Loehe, fought for the restoration of Catholicity 
to Lutheranism. 


To this group might be added the name of Vilmar, who was even 
more Catholic-minded in doctrine and worship than the others. 


These men inspired the individual and corporate efforts of their 
time to revive an ordered liturgical life as an expression of the doc- 
trinal position which they advocated in place of the existing German 
rationalism. Here then is the beginning-place of the Lutheran Litur- 
gical Revival as it began slowly but surely to unfold itself. 


These men advocated the high conception of the Word and the 
Sacraments which they had found to be the genius of Lutheran Con- 
fessionalism. They taught uncompromisingly the doctrines of re- 
generating grace in Holy Baptism and of the Real Presence in the 
Holy Eucharist. They strove to revive an awareness in the catholicity 
of the Church as Una Sancta and as ecclesia orans. Out of this doc- 
trinal revival was reborn a Sacramental life. 


Opposed to these pioneers were the theologians who, though 
claiming to be Lutherans, leaned towards the Reformed Church in 
their interpretations of the teachings of the Confessions. They were 
sincere in their way, but they were blind to the basic catholicity of 
the Book of Concord, and they were more profoundly influenced by 
the rationalistic theology of their day than they themselves realized. 
They and their successors eventually became the compromising ele- 
ment in the Churches of Germany. Their adulterated theology was 
an indefinite sort of Calvinistic-Zwinglian Lutheranism, which cer- 
tainly did not represent the mind of the historic Church. This spirit 
of confusion carried across the Atlantic and manifested itself in the 
“American Lutheranism” of the early nineteenth century. This com- 
promising movement in the Church had little sympathy with pure doc- 
trine and its expression, especially in regard to the Sacraments. Many 
contemporaries of Loehe, Vilmar and Stahl, however, brought with 
them to this country the basic principles of Catholicity, and thus un- 
consciously laid the foundations upon which the Liturgical Movement 
was to rise. 


~~ te ~~ 


II. 

The whole Liturgical Revival revolves around the Church and 
the Means of Grace. It is basically a sacramental movement. Its first 
emphasis is upon the corporate fellowship, the communion of saints— 
common worship engaged in by those of common faith. Thus it stress- 
es the doctrine of the Church as an organic society ministering divine 
life in the world, a divinely appointed and established community of 
believers, an organism with a definite mission to perform through its 
organic life. It is the custodian of salvation, a company which has 
been called, gathered, enlightened and sanctified by the Holy Ghost 
and which uses the Means of Grace to extend the same life and faith 
to others. It is this lost idea of the Church which the Liturgical Move- 
ment endeavors to restore. 

One task is to correct the “denominational” idea of the Church 
which is all too common amongst us. The Liturgical Movement has 
no sympathy with “unionism” or inter-denominational programs of 
any sort. Contacts with heresy, however amiable, are dangerous to 
the best interests of Lutheran Church life and practice. The truth of 
this fact is demonstrated all around us today. Our Church not only 
has suffered in the past; it is currently being undermined, and the end 
is not yet. 

The Una Sancta, the One Holy Church, is the Regnum Christi, 
the realm of Christ. It_is St. Augustine’s Civitas Dei, the Common- 
wealth of God. “Where the Church is, there is God manifested in the 
flesh through Word and Sacraments” (J. S. Mattes, The Church and 
the Mission of Christ, p. 161). It is both spiritual and temporal, heav- 
enly and earthly, a divine creation out of an association of human be- 
ings in a corporate society. The Church in the meaning of the Creeds 
is a communion and fellowship bonded together by the activity of the 
Holy Ghost. He ministers Divine Grace in this Holy Family, and so, 
as St. Paul affirms, the Church is the Mother of us all. 

The Liturgical Movement begins with this “catholic” conception 
of the Church’s visible society, and seeks to revive the corporate life 
of this society. Anything that militates against this program of dis- 
cipleship nullifies the mission of the Church. Apart from “outside” 
interests, there is much within our Church which has a tendency to 
destroy the New Testament and Confessional principle of the Church. 
We cannot conceive the Church to be a mere social agency promoting 
good order, or a pet project of the state, or a propaganda organization 
whose only purpose is evangelism. The task of the Church is twofold, 
“to gather,” that is, evangelization, and “to preserve,” that is, the sac- 
ramental life of the Church. Both are to keep the corporate society 
alive and united. The Liturgical Movement places stress upon the 
catholicity of the corporate relationship of believers and not upon in- 
dividualistic expression, or the disassociated existence of a believer 
separated from others. To be saved one must be saved in the Church. 
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To be kept saved one must be nourished by the food and life of the 
Church through the Means of Grace. 


The Church has marks and means. These too are the concern of 
the Liturgical Movement. In particular Lutheran Christians must 
grasp the content of these marks and means if their conception of 
Church life is to be correct. 

The four marks are: Unity, holiness, catholicity, and apostolicity. 
These are signs to the world of what the Church is, why she exists, 
and upon what authority she works. The Liturgical Movement seeks 
to exalt these marks. 

Unity finds its expression in common confession and in union with 
Christ. “The Confession of Peter is the confession of the whole 
Church” (Mattes, O.C., p. 174). Therefore we must divorce ourselves 
from those who underestimate confessionalism and who seek to under- 
mine the integrity of our common Faith. This is one of the paramount 
issues in the Liturgical Movement. Nothing is so destructive of real, 
vital faith, whether personal or corporate, as a low estimate of, and in- 
difference to, the unity of the faith of the Church. The Word which 
begets and maintains real unity “must be maintained uncorrupted” 
(Mattes, O.C., p. 175). Where there is false teaching, where the Faith 
of the Church is mixed with error, there unity in Christ and among 
one another is weakened and ultimately destroyed. 

The second mark of the Church is Holiness. Since the Holy 
Ghost is the Living Spirit pervading the Church, the Church in turn 
must be a regenerative leaven which makes men holy and keeps them 
so. The Church is in the world, but not of it. This holiness finds ex- 
pression in the life of her members when the Church lives out its cor- 
porate life through each individual soul. It is thus that she sanctifies 
society. The Church at prayer, the ecclesia orans, is identical with the 
Church in action. The Church is not a mere social club for ethical 
development, but a living body at work and at worship, centered in 
Jesus, the Fount of all sanctity. As a natural sequence she exalts the 
Sacraments as visible expressions of the Word Incarnate Who main- 
tains that holiness. Life and salvation flowing through these perpetu- 
ates the unity and the quality of that life in the Church. Men dead in 
trespasses and sins must be awakened to a newness of life; men quick- 
ened by that newness must express that life in genuine holiness which, 
when united in corporate expression, becomes a mark of the Church. 
The task of the Liturgical Revival is to revive throughout the Church 
this exalted evaluation of the goal of discipleship. Contrary to these 
principles is the conception of holiness which is largely measured by 
emotional experimentalism, a conception which has unhappily per- 
vaded the Lutheran Church since the days of Pietism and which in 
America has shown itself in the sectarian influences at work among 
both our clergy and laity. 

The third mark of the Church is catholicity. The Church is Cath- 
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olic or Universal. It is a universal institution because it is identified 
wth the whole mission of Christ. Place, state, clime, condition, and 
language are not the evidences of this catholicity. The Church which 
began at Pentecost and was, in her Lord’s design, to transcend time 
and nationality as its life flowed down through the ages like a stream. 
Unity and holiness are the bases of this catholic expression. Our com- 
mon Confession, the Book of Concord, stoutly maintains this principle. 
The weak and apologetic Lutheranism of our times seems to have 
quite forgotten the need for catholicity. We have over-emphasized our 
“Protestantism” and made that a “mark” of the Church. The Church 
founded by Christ through the Holy Ghost at Pentecost was created 
catholic; her rejection of the errors of medieval Roman modernism 
made her Protestant, and that only in 1529, when at the Diet of Speyer 
the term “Protestant” was first used. The Liturgical Movement seeks 
to recapture the catholic and historical mark. The Lutheran Reform- 
ers never doubted that theirs was the Catholic Church in its purity. 
Later Lutheran theologians held the same idea. In the liturgical 
sphere, the Common Service was compiled by American Lutheran 
scholars on the basis of the common consensus of the Lutheran Litur- 
gies of the sixteenth century, which was the historic liturgical service 
of the Catholic Church. This principle pervades the introduction to 
The Service. In the closing paragraph we read: “Happy the day, 
when the One, Holy, Catholic, Christian Church shall unite in the use 
of one Common Order of Public Worship.” 


Our Church is Protestant only insofar as she protests against anti- 
Scriptural errors in doctrine or in practice in the Church. Her protest 
in the days of the Reformation was a protest against false doctrine and 
a perverted hierarchal machinery which taught that the catholicity of 
the Church was based upon men rather than upon the mission and 
message of Christ. Article VI of the Apology of the Augsburg Con- 
fession makes a clear distinction between faith and a false hierarchy 
as the basis of genuine catholicity. True Christians are to be found in 
all ages, even when the Church is corrupt externally or internally. 
Such a condition does not destroy the catholicity of the Church. To 
narrow the expression of discipleship in a corporate society down to a 
sectarian conception of it is to invalidate the Lutheran teaching con- 
cerning the catholic heritage of the Church in doctrine and in spirit. 
It is the Liturgical Movement which strives to preserve that conscious- 
ness so clearly taught in our Confessions. 

The Church continues the work of the Apostles as it perpetuates 
the Divine Mission. The fourth mark of the Church then, is apostoli- 
city. Individuals called by Christ and endowed with the Holy Ghost 
are to be the witnesses of His truth in the world. In His great sacer- 
dotal prayer in St. John 17, our Lord states this fact: “Even so have I 
also sent them into the world. . . that the world may believe on Me 
through their word” (vs. 18.20). Nothing in the Church has ever been 
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done by an individual upon his own authority. The Church was never 
individualistic. Apostolic authority and foundation came by revela- 
tion, so that the corporate society of believers as the result of their 
teaching and preaching became an “historic finality.” The Liturgical 
Revival again seeks to promote Apostolic continuity of the Church as 
she brings her mission and message to the world. It does not agree 


with those who maintain independent or individualistic conceptions of 
Church life. 


Individual efforts and organizations severing their connection with 
the Church and working upon sectarian or non-sectarian basis are 
false, both in teaching and practice, since they have divorced them- 
selves from the apostolic Church. There is no assurance of salvation 
for the souls of men in these sects. Salvation is the free gift of God 
through the apostolic mission of the Church, and saving faith is kept 
alive by the apostolic Means of Grace within the Church. 


Destroy these four concepts as marks of the Church in the minds of 
men, and you have gone a long way to destroy the effectiveness of the 
Church. This is one reason why Protestants are indifferent about 
church attendance. The denominational concept of the Church has 
spawned an independent attitude and the loss of any sense of need for 
spiritual growth. If the Church is not a Divine Society to save souls, 
but merely an ethical culture power-house for beautiful ideas, then 
there is no need to feel obligated to it. 


Thus the whole plan and purpose of the Liturgical Movement is 
closely connected and identified with the doctrine of the Church. The 
Communion of Saints is a living body of men and women who work 
and pray because the Church on earth really is what she claims to be 
—the Communion of Saints apostolically at work and worship. The 
whole structure of liturgical worship and devotion is the outward ex- 
pression of this inward conviction. Worship is a service to be rendered 
by the whole Church, in the Church. Worship is the expression of a 
time-wide and world-wide spiritual unity of believers. Worship is 
vitally connected with the underlying princivle of individually offered 
selves revealed in Romans 12:1. For the members of the Liturgical 
Movement, worship is the Church at work! 


—Arthur Gregory Marcell. 
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LIVING? LITURGY 


A Voice from the Liturgical Movement in Germany 


The Liturgy in the broadest sense, the whole ceremony of divine 
worship, constitutes one of the most important signs of life of the 
Church. One can, therefore, perceive in the liturgy something of the 
real life of the Church. A dead liturgy is surely no indication that the 
life of a parish is in order, although it happens that active Christians 
here and there arouse an entirely dead, a fully impossible liturgy to a 
certain degree of life. 

The divine worship of Christendom is like a mighty tree whose 
roots go deep down into the soil and whose top stretches to the heav- 
ens. The building elements of the liturgy always come from beneath; 
they are human, pre-Christian sources. There are in the sphere of 
Christian worship forms of no sort that did not exist outside of Chris- 
tendom. But nothing would have grown from beneath, had not a seed 
been put into the ground, and had its vital energies not been awakened 
by the sun. The natural forces and elements from beneath are united 
in Christian worship with the divine forces and the divine spirit from 
above, and there grows a tree that struggles toward the light. The 
divine seed that was put into the earth was Christ Himself, and to the 
life and growth of His body on earth belong also the life and growth 
of the liturgy. 

Dead, therefore, is every liturgy that has not grown in this asso- 
ciation with life, but that someone has made. As little as one can ever 
produce anything living, so little can one make or construct a living 
liturgy. Even if one were to take the proper constituent parts, a living 
liturgy would never be formed from them. Therefore, all liturgical 
“neo-constructions” are condemned to an early death. 

Dead, however, is also a liturgy that no longer grows but has 
frozen in a certain stage. It is like a withered branch on a tree, that 
no longer bears any leaves, blossoms, or fruit. It avails nothing that it 
still hangs on the tree, and that it has grown and turned out entirely 
normal. If life has ceased within it, it is dead and will be broken off 
in the next storm. 

Finally, that liturgy is also doomed to death that was originally 
developed in the great communion of Christendom but was then sepa- 
rated and is now trying to continue to live as a detached branch. For 
a while it is able to remain green and even to bloom, but then it must 
wither. 

We see all these dangers today in evangelical Christendom. There 
are the active persons, who have recognized the need for a liturgical 
movement and revival and wish to help. In great carelessness they 
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began to construct and to build, without bearing in mind that a living 
liturgy cannot be made but must grow. Indeed, there are even said 
to be pastors who are proud to invent their own liturgy for every 
divine service. Frequently the liturgy comes to nothing more than a 
sermon with various media, in every case it comes to a medium where- 
by they wish to attain their objective. From whence shall life come? 

There are, however, also the very radical ones, who are alarmed 
at such wanton beginning and now fall to the other extreme. They 
search into the history of liturgy back beyond the appearance of de- 
cay of the last century. Their research leads them back to the source. 
They find there a classical form of the liturgy, may it be in the six- 
teenth or in the thirteenth century, or even earlier. And then this 
form is put into the present time, without consideration of the fact 
that in the meantime something has changed in the world and in the 
Church. The highest form which they have discovered is explained as 
sancro-sanct, and changes and additions are not admitted. There they 
have, then, a branch of the tree, but unfortunately a dry one. 


However, if both these dangers of arbitrary “neo-construction” 
and dead “historicalism” are avoided, a liturgy that has become alive 
and is growing further can indeed fall to death, if it is detached from 
the tree of the Christian Church. In all the diversities of the outward 
forms of liturgy that are not to decline to a dull monotony the bond to 
a common center must remain preserved. There is only one Christ, 
and there is only one Christian Church. Therefore, the liturgical and 
ecumenical movements must extend hands, and together they can be 
productive of effective results. 

The Berneuchener movement has always vehemently avoided the 
dangers pointed out here. Not as though they would raise themselves 
above others and set themselves up as judges over others, much more 
because they have definitely experienced these dangers among them- 
selves. 

When the Berneuchener Book was originally published, without 
any compunctions they attempted to develop new liturgical forms en- 
tirely independent of any traditions. This stage now lies far behind. 
At times along the way they were exposed to the temptation to break 
with the State Church, which had apparently become barren, and to 
venture a fully new arrangement. But that would have been the way 
into sectarianism. And finaily, the attempt on different points has 
been especially strong to lean too slavishly to fixed standards of the 
past and thereby to tread the way back to the bondage of Egypt. 

Over against these dangers the liturgically active forces of the 
Berneuchener circle and of the Evangelical Brotherhood of St. Michael 
are trying to learn and adhere to the laws of growth of the true liturgy. 
To this belongs first the recognition of the fact that it can always be 
only a question of slow growth, and not of sudden changes. Every- 
thing that grows is built up on that which has already grown and thus 
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finds connection with the energies rising from the roots. But at the 
same time it stretches energetically upward and forward, strives fur- 
ther, develops and expands toward the light. The belief of the Brother- 
hood, as it is usually expressed, “that a call is given by the German 
Churches of the Reformation to all Christianity,” has kept this con- 
sciousness alive, and that also expresses itself in the liturgical move- 
ment. We cannot and do not wish to separate ourselves from the 
great tree, on which our little branch has grown, too, we acknowledge 
ourselves grateful for the unity of Christendom which is going for- 
ward in Christ that must always be realized anew. But we cannot and 
will not desist from saying our word in the chorus of voices. Is the 
Charisma, a prayer or a hymn or a new melody or a new gesture or a 
new form for the divine service to be obliterated under us as a living 
and acceptable sacrifice? 


If the liturgical research has found under several later develop- 
ments the classical Evangelical form, e.g., (that) of a confessional ex- 
hortation or of a certain prayer, an important initial step has been 
made. It is an error, however, to believe that we could absorb this 
historical form without additions and unchanged into an Agenda of 
today. The Christian of today who is not historically or theologically 
educated could acquire no relation to the outward style of the lan- 
guage, not to speak of the misunderstandings and ill-effects that must 
arise through a present-day and not actual theological statement. 
There is really no sense in addressing a congregation of today in an 
old confessional exhortation that was understood four hundred years 
ago. And it is extremely hazardous to repeat the polemic formulations 
of Luther against the danger of work-righteousness unflaggingly be- 
fore a congregation that is in exactly the opposite danger. That means, 
however, that the Church must bring forth the courage to form en- 
tirely anew such liturgical pieces, practically and linguistically. And 
this requires, to be sure, more than courage. It requires, in addition 
to a good feeling into the essence of the form that has come to be and 
into the burning questions of the present and the current answers, be- 
fore all a special talent in the vocabulary and style of the language. 

We thank God that He has bestowed such gifts upon us men, and 
we mention only two of those who would be mentioned: Karl Bern- 
hard Ritter and Wilhelm Stihlin. Some of the many that have re- 
worded and formed them will be forgotten or remain Berneuchener 
possessions. But some are already being joyfully received far beyond 
the narrow borders of our Confession and our country by other con- 
fessions and other countries, and have been taken into use. We hope 
that God may not take such gifts of His Spirit from us and that He 
may grant us the courage to collaborate, standing on the unchange- 
able foundation, that the liturgy may not wither and die in our time 
but take part in the active growth of the Body of Christ. 

Walter Lotz. 
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CONTEMPORANEA 


Of particular interest to liturgical research and activity was the 
Liturgical Day sponsored by a group of Episcopalians and held in St. 
George’s Protestant Episcopal Church, New York, N.Y., on Thursday, 
October 12. The speaker was the renowned British liturgical scholar, 
Dom Gregory Dix, Prior of Nashdom Abbey, England, a community 
of Anglican Benedictines. Dom Gregory Dix is renowned for the 
monumental contribution which he has made to liturgical research 
and appreciation in his book, The Shape of the Liturgy, Dacre Press, 
Westminster, 1947. A report of the Day is given in the November 5, 


1950, issue of The Living Church, a weekly paper of the Episcopal 
Church. 


The Day climaxed in a demonstration of the primitive Liturgy, 
the manner of celebrating the Holy Eucharist by the Christians of the 
third century. This demonstration was presented by a group of twen- 
ty-four laymen who took the part of the bishop, presbyters and dea- 
cons. The Eucharistic Prayer of St. Hippolytus was used. 


What have we to learn from the Christians of the early Church? 
We are completely awed at the strength of their convictions and testi- 
mony. What was the secret of their Christian faith, which was as a 
light in the world of paganism? Dom Gregory answers: “Christianity 
was concentrated in the Eucharist. Everyone went to it. It was il- 
legal. They risked their lives every time. But they did it at such a 
risk because they believed it to be an absolute necessity. You could 
give your life to God, they believed, only by giving it into the Church. 
You could receive it back only by receiving it through all the other 
people’s offering to the Church. It was something you could not do 
without. It was something that could not be done without you.” 


The demonstration brought out the highlights which characterized 
the Eucharist of early Christendom. The Offertory was a real offering, 
each Christian bringing to the Altar his gift of bread and wine and the 
children water to be used in the Sacred Mysteries. Of course, all re- 
ceived the Body and Blood of Christ every Lord’s Day, and they con- 
sidered the Sacramental Christ so essential to their Christian life that 
they took particles of the consecrated bread home with them in order 
to receive Christ daily until the next Lord’s Day. Because of perse- 
cution it was impossible to conduct corporate worship more often. 
The bishop took the consecrated elements to those who were sick and 
infirm, so that all received. 


Do we wonder why Christians seem to have lost much of their 
vitality in our world of highly secularized paganism when there exists 
such an indifferent attitude towards the frequency of celebration of 
Christ in the Holy Eucharist? Do we Lutherans still believe that it is the 
Lord’s Day Service of the Lord’s people? Our Confessions do for they 
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insist that Masses are held among us every Lord’s Day and Holy Day 
and even daily where there are Christians to receive. 


Christians of all churches where there is a renewed interest in the 
Church’s life and worship should certainly deeply appreciate the tre- 
mendous contribution which Dom Gregory Dix has made to the litur- 
gical re-awakening. May the day not be too far off when we of the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession will conduct something similar 
to this Liturgical Day, and give open testimony to the treasures which 
are ours in the liturgical life and worship of the Church. 


TO OUR READERS. At the beginning of this new year of grace, 
Una Sancta, after a year of retirement, again greets its readers in the 
name and love of Him Who was, and Who is, and Who is to come, the 
Almighty, with the prayer that as we, together with Holy Church con- 
template in the Sacred Liturgy the threefold coming of our divine 
Head, He will fill all with joyous Advent anticipation and peace. To 


all who have expressed their interest in, and promised their continued 
support of and prayers for Una Sancta, we say, “Christ bless you.” 


IN THIS ISSUE. The writers are the Rev. Arthur Gregory Mar- 
cell, S.T.M., Pastor of the Church of the Transfiguration, Philadelphia, 
Penna., and Provost of the Society of Saint Ambrose; and the Rev. 
Walter Lotz, one of our German correspondents, Pastor of the Church 
of Saint John the Baptist, Spangenberg, Hessen, Germany, and mem- 
ber of the Evangelical Brotherhood of Saint Michael. Pastor Lotz is 
the author of many German publications on the Liturgy. 


The cover drawing is decribed by the artist, Miss Marianne Nord- 
strom, thus: The theme is the coming of the Messiah as the servant of 
the prophet Isaiah. He is clothed in the tunic of a deacon, holding in 
His hand the key of David, the symbol of His Messiahship. And since 
the Aramaic word for servant and lamb is the same, He is carrying 
the marks of the Passion—He is coming to suffer and to redeem (Is. 
53 and St. John 1:29) the world which is like the wilderness of Is. 40. 
The four stars symbolize the four Sundays of Advent, and the light in 
the form of a cross behind Him, symbolizes His last coming to judge 
the earth, “the sign of the Son of man.” 


AVAILABLE. Waters of Life, a booklet containing brief instruc- 
tion on Holy Baptism and the Baptismal Rite following Dr. Martin 
Luther’s “Taufbuechlein” of 1526 at 25c each; also Brief Form of Con- 
fession—According to the Lutheran Catechism at 3c each or $2.75 per 
hundred, by writing to the editorial address. Money should accom- 
pany each order. 
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The new printing of the prayer manual, Everyday is still avail- 
able. The price: 40c a copy, or $35.00 a hundred. Many words in 
praise of this devotional aid have been received. It makes an excellent 
and practical remembrance for Confirmation classes, adult converts 
to the Faith, Sunday School and Parochial School classes. Orders for 
Everyday should be sent to our business address, St. Mark’s Church, 
Mendon, N. Y. It is likewise requested that the money accompany 
each order. 


LUTHERAN LITURGICAL CALENDAR 
AGAIN PUBLISHED 


The Ashby Printing Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, which for 
many years published a Lutheran Church Calendar edited by the 
Reverend Frederick Roth Webber of St. Faith’s Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has after a lapse of over a decade resumed publication of such 
a calendar. The new editor is a member of Una Sancta’s staff, the 
Reverend Arthur Carl Piepkorn, Ph.D., of Riverdale, Maryland. The 
calendar follows strictly the use of the Synodical Conference’s rite, 
The Lutheran Liturgy, and of the United Lutheran Church’s Common 
Service Book. All the festivals of both calendars, together with such 
additional commemorations as official rites and calendars of the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession in this country have prescribed 
in the past, are indicated in the liturgical colors directed by the two 
service-books. The calendar is available both with the imprint of the 
local parish or with a standard heading. The 1951 calendar has as the 
illustration on its standard heading a symbolic picture of the great 
Doctor Gentium, St. Paul. The calendar includes brief editorial ar- 
ticles on “Correct Liturgical Usages,” “The Church’s Year and the 
Church’s Worship,” and “The Liturgical Colors.” On the back of each 
month’s sheet are listed all the Sundays and holy days of that month, 
with indication of the appropriate propers at Holy Communion (in- 
cluding not only the Epistle and Gospel, but also the Introit, Collect, 
Gradual and Preface) and at the choir offices (including the Invita- 
tory). Traditional customs associated with particular days and sea- 
sons are also described briefly. Where either hymnal contains the 
proper office hymn for a day or season, the fact is carefully noted. 


This beautifully printed liturgical calendar is an excellent con- 
tribution to the worship life of the Church and deserves to be well- 
received. For the information of our readers we state that single copies 
cost 40 cents each; when the calendars are purchased in sufficient 
quantity, the cost ranges as low as 18 cents each. 
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